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ABSTRACT * / ' ' 

The relajtionship between starting wage rates and. 
level of educatibn attained by young adults was studied*, based^on 
findings of the National Longitudinal Study of the High School Class 
of 1972. According to 1&72-3 979 dat^, the greater th'e educational 
attainment of the young adults, the higher their starting wage rates. 
Although the wage rates of young women college graduates quickly 
caught up to and ovfertooH those of their female high school 

.classmates who 4id not attend college, the wage .rates of young nten 
who did not attend college remained* higher than th^ir 
college-educated classmates for *at least 8 years after high school. 
However^ within eyery educational level and, age group, females earned 
less per hour than comparable males. While iri school, young people 

^ forked for lower hourly pay 'than they could t[et were they not in 
school. The women studied showed a crossover point (when the wage 
rates of those >^ith differing levels of educational attainment show 
pnly minimal diffeiTences) in wage rates in 1976, when most of them 
were 22 years o^d. In that year,* the wage rate of women with no 
college was $4.27 per hour, of tHose with less than 2 years of 
college was $4.*6i^ per houp, of those with 2 years of college pr more 
or a two-year degree was r$4.54, and of those with a bachelor's or 
advanced degree was $4.72 per. hour. For men, the crossover point; in 
earnings came in 1979, when most ware 25 years old, when the median 
hourly wage rates of men were $7.06, $6,94, $6,. 50, and $6.88, 
respectively. Limitations of the data are considered. {-S») 
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Does College Pay? Wage Rates Before and After Leaving School 

The greater the educational attainment of y^ns men and women, the higher th6ir starting wage rates, according ^ 
to career data collected from 1972 to 1979 by the National Center for Education Statistics (NCES). Young men and ^/yomen 
ot all educational levels receWe wage rate irjcreases when ^the^ leave school, t^^ough-some increases are larger than other: 
After graduating from college, the wage rates of young women quickiy catc^h up to and overtake those of their female high 
school classmates who did not attend college. In contrast, the wage .rates ^f young^men who did not attend college remain 
higher than their college-educated classmates for at least eight years after high school. However, within every educational leve! 
and age group, young women earned less per hour than comparable yoirng men. 

These are soms of the findings of the National Longitudmdl Study of the High School Class of 1972 iNLS 72), 
the Center's first study to follow the progress of young people as'they move from high school to take on adult roles. The 
NLS-72 sample of 23,451 young adults represents the twelfth grade U.S. population m 1972. Questionnaires fielded in 
1972 and in four followup surveys {the last m 1979) asked, among other things, dbout educational attainments and labor 
market experiences over the 7 years since 1972. NLS-72 data provide dn overview of the wages of young adults as they pass 
through and leave the Nation's school systems. 

For many young people and their families, ari irnportant motivation for furthering their education is the impr<;)ved 
chances for promotion and salary increases. The increased pioductivc 'capacity of educated persons is also an important 
reason, though not the Only one, foi the existence- of public and private student financial aid programs. Economic resaarch 
on human capital has portrayed the distribution of earnings by age, and educational qualification^, but empirical work m 
this area has focused on the mid-'life years, after the transition from school to work. This bulletin graphicaHy portrays several 
aspects of the careers of young men and women who make different choices about their education, the reduced eafnings 
capacity of those in college, the crossover point vvhen the wages of the cpllege educated catch up to those with no higher 
education, and the wage increases that Come with age and experience after leavmg high school or college. 

The Crossover Point in Wage Rates 

' . , U 

Students who work while in school generally take part time jobs that pay less ptr hour than they could earn had 
they chosen to leave school and work full time. After leavmg high school or college, the wage, rates of those with rporo 
education catch up to and, after a few years., xjvertake those with less education. The career 'tsatterns of earnings by oduca 
tional level are generally quite similar for young men and women, however, women earn less than men at each age and educa 
tional level. For example, young men with high school diplomas but no coUeije start at much higher wage rates than young 
women of the same educational level {a median hourly wage rate^ of $4.71 compared tu $3.76). Young men and women 
also differ in the length of time it takes for thr>se with college degrees to catch up to then non college peers. 



See Mark Biauq, 1972, • Cosl-Benelu Analysis the Social Calculus, Chopter 7 m An introducUon to the EconomtLS of EduaitiOn. BaW 
more Pengum Books. 

See. for example. Gary S> Becker, 1964, Human Capttai A Theorcvcai and Empmcjl Analysis, yVah Spocn^l Refcrena^ to pc^catton , 
|2nd ^d., 1975] Mew York National Bureau of economic Research, inc. 



^ I^J^ ^ All wage rates m this bulletin are medians, reported In constant 1 980 dollars. 
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For women, me crossover point - vvh»;n the wage ratci uUhose w*th differing levels of educati,onal attainment show 
or>ly minimal differences occurs very soon after college graduation. The women m <he NLS72 cohoa showed a crossover 
point in wage rates in 1976 w'hen most of them wertj 22 years old. In that year,.the wage rate of women with nc college was 
S4.2/ per hour, of tho^e, with less than.2 years of college was S4,61 per hciur, of those wjth 2 years of college or more or a 
2-year degree was S4.54, and of those with* a bachelor's or advanced (Jegree was S4.72 per hour. 

Ror men, the crossover point \u earnings comes later. The men of the NLS72 cohort showed a possible crossover 
point in 1979 whgp most of them were 25 years old. In that year, the median hourly wage rate of men with no college v/as 
S7.06 per hour, of those with less than 2 years of Lollege vvas S6.94 per hour, of those with 2 years of college or more or a 
2*year degree was S6.50, and of those with a bachelor * degree or moie was $6.88. Data from 1980 and later years a^e needed 
to be sure that 197£f was defintlely the crK3ssover year/ . , ^ • ^ ^ - 

The wage dif f erences ^ong young men at the ciossover pumt are v^ery 5«na![, as are the wage drfferences among 
young -women. In order to place these wage differences m the proj)pf^ontext, it is instructive to examine the time path ot 
• v/age rates for men and women m tli^ifft'rcnt cdu'cationdl grui>fc. Figuie 1 displays the median.>hourlv wage rates of the 
NLS 7Z cohort members who wer^ working each year frum 1972 to 1979, as tf>cy grew from 18 to 25 years old. For both 
fiten and women, those who went to college earned Jower wages in the early years than did those of the same sex who did 
not go 10 college But after age 21, when most Vouny people tmii^b college, t]>e wage lates of those who earned bachelor's 
,^ or adva iced degrees grew faster than did the rales of those uf the same ^ex wtth less college education. While the wage rates . ^ 
ot thost^ who did not go to college also grew steadily witn age, this.growth was not rapid enough to keep them ahead of the 
bachelor's degree holders after age 25, . . " ' • ' ^ 

The age-wage profiles in figure 1 show a riat^ceably different pattern for yodhg men artd Vi^omen, in that the wage 
rates of those men with college degrees at age 25 haa not yet clearly *urpass\d those of their male cohort who had not^ 
attended college. In contrast, the college-educated -women had clearly surpassed by age 23 those of their female cohort who " 
had not attended college. The source of this difference seem^ to he with the^non college group, because the college bound 
men anci women show quite similar profiles. The non college men start out .earning moFe ($4.63 pei hour at age 18) than, 
either the non-college women {S3.73 per hour) br the bachelor's degree bound men {$3.77 per hbur).^ln addition, the non 
"college men increased their hourly wage rate by about 35 cents per hour each year over th« n6xt 7 years, while the non 
college women increased their hourly earnings only 12 cents per houi per year during the same period. \, 

t ' ^ ^ ^ * 

The Transition from School to Work _ ^ 

. " ^ , s 

* The above interpretation of the age-wa^e prviiles m figuie 1 rehts on the standard pattern of school attendance 
full tirnt- school for the required number of years, followed by full time^.work. But a number of young men and women 
. fail to follow this standard pattern. They may enter college late, drop'oujt and return, at^nd .part time, or fail to make ^ 
sufficient academic progress to graduate w.ith their classmates. For example, while the av^pe time of leaving school i6j^{ , 
NLS'72 young men was the spring of 1975, the standard deviation of this ave'rage was al>out 22 months, indicating Ihat^ 
«- about tvvo'thirds of these men left school (completed or, not) between the fall of 1973 and the fall of 1976. The age wdge 
profiles in figure 1 m»x together different proportions of students and non.stuJ&nts 4n calculating the median nourly wages 
at each ago. * \ ' * * * 

^ " The wage rates of students^and non stuaents have been separated in figure 2 by changing the definition bf the 
hon?ont?« axis from age to. the number of years before or smce leavmg school. In these profiles, the zero point on the 
horuontal axis is th.e individual s last year m school, the positive numbers are the number, of years since the person left 
school, and the negative numbers are the number of years ieft before the person will leave school (known with the hind- 
sight of N LS-72 career data). 

^ The increase m wage rates that occurs upon leaving school is clearly apparent in figure 2. For both men and women, ^ 
those who enrolled m higher education received higher wage rates when they left school, and the greater their educational 
attainment, the larger their starting wage rate. White the career patterns of wage rates by educational level^are quite similar,, 
women earn less than men at each point m tneir breiTs. For men. the starting wage rate of those with no college was S4 71 
per hour; vvitli less than 2 years of c2!lege;S5.13. with 2 years of college or more or a 2 year degree, S5 56, with a bachelor's 
degree, S5 96; and with an advanced degree. S6.9S For vvomen, the correspondmg starting wage rates wen? $3.76, $4 13, 
$4,54. S5.24, and •$6,6p/respectively. These waga compansoiii. show that the earnings Ijap between the*sexeS rs reduced 
at higher levels of education. Other research in the economics of education"* has shown (using cross sectional, rather than 
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^ Giora H.inoch, 1947. "An cconr.mic Dnaly^iS o» i ^r nmqs and sclwoUnn/' Jcunuf of Hum$n ResoufO*% 2(Fain '310-329 
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Figure 1, Madtan.waaei, by age lor 1372hig>ijchopl seniors with various 1979 educational attainments 




Age of, women from 1972 to 1979 




Age of men from 1972 to 1979 



— No'college 

— » Less than 2 years college 
— - 2 yeSrs college or more. 
B'=,chelor degree • 

— Advanced degree 
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F{«urt 2. Mtdten wagtt ^fort and sfttr Itiving hHjhtf eduction for 1972 high ichool itnlors with various 1979 •ducttional 
, ittainmtnti ^ - ^ 
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iunfi;lufJind( daial ihdt the waye rates of ihe more educatud adults grow fastw. than those of the less* educated after they 
' ie^ve ^cMoi However, Ihe.obsurved portion of the careers of the ^fLS 72 cohort members, especially thfose wljo went to' 
cbllege. is too short to make such arv assessment. * . ^ 

Conclusion * " - . • « 

The wage hisiOnes of 1972 high school seniors fiom ail oVtr the United States demonstrate the dynamic nature of 
thi' ielationship between schoolmg and wage rates. While I'l school, young people work for lower hourly pay than they 
cJulil get were ttkjy not m school, wHen they leave high school ur college, thei/ starting wage rate is higher the n^ure schooling 
they have completed. Promotions and'wage increases come to youog people over a faidy long period of time as a resujt of 
«Ooth\vork experience and educational achievement, Th*i NL'S72-data show the advantages of work experience for men, 
. ^it takef several ;years for the wage rales of college-educated men to eqgal t^e wage rates of men who did npt go to college. 
The advantages of work expertejice are less for woriien. the wage rates of college educated women surpass those of their 
non-coltege peers shortly after graduation. Both schooling and expenerce are inbufffcient to close the gap m wage rates, 
between men and women. Over the long term for both men and women, the financial returns of a college education may 
iep4y the actual costs of schooling', as'well as the wages lost by not working. during the'college years. The NLS 72 wage 
Jii^to^ies up to age 25 show that cwllege*probably does pay for youn^ women, but it is too early to say the ^me for yQung 
men ^ P 

Limttattons of the Data ^ / * 

BasiC dat^ m the National Longitudmal^Study of *the High School Class of 1972 were supplied by 16,683 seniors 
m the 1972 Base Veai survey, by 21/550 m the 1973 First Follow up*urvey (including 5,670 who did not participate m the 
oase year), by 20,872 m the 1974 Second Follow up survey, by 20,092 in the 1976 Third Follow up survey, and by 18,630 
•n the 1&79 Four:h Follow-up survey. Thrs bulletin is based on the responses of the 17,366 respondents to all four followup 
surveys, tt is possible that the educational di»d labor market experiences of this group were different 'from others jn their 
senior class and from prjjceding and following senior classes. - x ' i 

^ Since the statistics presented are estimates derived from a sample, they are subject to two Aroad kt?idj of error. 

iampiintj and nun sampling. Non sampling errors arise (rom such souices as the/failure of some sample members to complete 

^ the Survey forms, the misinterpretation of questions, the mco.rect transcription of responses for computer processing, 

changes from one senior class to the next, and so on. Sampling errors occur because the data were supplied by only a sample 

, 'of 1972 high school seniours, not the population of 1972 seriiors throughout the United States. * 

J* ^ 

* One of the non sampling errors that could potentially iQfluence these findings is "non respons? bias,' wivch refers 

Jo the bias resulting riom systematic differences between those who respond and those who do not. The NLS-72 suffers 
fiom a modest amount of sample attrition over^he years, of the 16,683 seniors who first participated m 1972, 94 percent, 

. 93 percent, 89 percent, and 83 percent participated in the first, second, third, and fourt|^ followup surveys, respectively, 
and of the 21,350 former seniors who partici'pated m 1973, 95 percent, 91 percent, ano 84 percent particrpated m the 
second, third, and fourth followup surveys. With response rates as high as this, any non response bias should be relatively 

'* low. 

^ I The sample used <n this survey is one of a very large class of possible sample^of the same size that could have been 
selected. Estimates der^»ved from different samples would differ from one another- The standard error of an estimate is a 
m&dsure *jf the preciston with which ^n estimate from a particular sample approximates the value that would be obtained if 
data vvere^ollected from the entire population instead of from d sample. - 

Wage lates geneially have a skewed distribution/, with very few earning the lowest wage rates, most earning moderate 
waye idtes, and many spiead out over a wide range of highei wage rates. The rnedian ,was chosen as a better summary statistic^ 
than^he mean because it is less sensitive to a small number of very large wage rates than is the mean. 

The standard error of an estimated median depends on the form of the distribution as well as the size of its base. 
All 'approximate method for measuring the reliability of a median is to determine an interval about the estimated median 
au<:Jh that there ^s a stated degree of confidence that the median base^ on the complete population would lie within that 
interval. The followmy procedure may be used to estimate,the 95 percent confidence limits of a median based on sample 
data, F.t st, the st andard error of the median {the 50th percentile) can be determined from the formula, standard error{m) 
1.2* >y50*50,n, where n is the sample size andTTvs a factor used to adjust for the particular sample design used m the 
NLS 72. Next, add tu and subtract from 50^cent, \.96 times the value of the standard error just obtained. These values 
are the upper and lower percentiles that contain th^5 percent confidence interval. 5»n^lly» convert percentiles to wa^e rates 
^^»>ing the distribution hourly wage rates m each group defined by volues of educational level and year, these vaiuej will 
J the limits of the confidence interval, ^ 



Wdiji. iiiits% vJfere tofi^^ef led from current t<y 980 dollars b-^ dividing by a ratio of each years' Cohsuroer Price Index 

(CPU to th« 198Q CcJnsumer Price InJex.'^rom 4972 to 1979, (he CPI divisors were .as follows. .530, .58 1, 600, ,667, 

:714. 755. .807,and,*882. * . . * ^ ^ ' ' 

' . . ^ ' • . 7 

Supporting Data for Graphic Presentations # o . ^ • * 

To facilitate legibility, graphic presentations m figures 1 and 2 do not^ontam information on the number of 
cdsei or the conftdenceVitetvais around the points on the graphs. The curved Ijnes between the points on the graphs were 
interpolated and smoothed to a best ftt defined by a splme procedure for^each 3et*of points. Points ba^ed on fewer than 
55 cases were not plotted. ' « . . 

: , . ^ ' ' . ; . " ' ^ 

Tables 1 4 present the values of the median^ ploiftd m figures 1 ^nd 2, tne wage rates that constitute the upper 
and lower 95 percent confidence abounds for each median, and th^e number of cases on which each statistic is based. Since 
the distribution of wage rates is skewed, the lower confidence bound is generally closer to the median than is the upper 
bound. The medians lO each^ell of the tables are based oniy orj those individuals who reported being empioye'd more than 
1 hour of work in an average week on the job. Thpse not working in any given category were excluded. 

\ * t 

Foij^ore Information . ' . < 

*,-'•« • • • 

information about the Center's statistical p/ogram and a catalog of NCES publications may be obtained from the 
Statistical Information Office, National Center for Education Statistics, 400 Maryland Avenue SW„ (Mail Stop 1001), Wash 
ington, O.C. 20202, telephone (301) 436-7900. 




, Table l.-Median hourly wage rates «f,^ung women by age and education 



Education level 


9 

t 




h 


Year art? age 






* 


in 1979 at age 25 


1972 


^ 19*73' 


'1974 


1975 


'l976 


1977 


1978 


1979 




18 


19 

' 


20 


' 21 




23 


'2§ 


' 23 



Constant 1980 dollars 



No'cpllege:' 

, l^>per bdUnd . . 3.74 . 4.0'8 4.43 . 4.31 ^ 4.38 

^fedian .... 3.73 - 4.'07 4:33 4.24' ,4.27 

lower bound . . 3.57 * 3.93 4.17 4.14 4.19 

' Number, of cases '- 2*073 2284' 2312 2459- ■ 2412 

Less than 2 years ' ^ , . . , 
of cx)ll€ge: 

Ut^per bound . . . 3.75 4.17'' 4.57.' 4.49 4.73 

Median . .". '. 3.67 4. OS 4.42" 4.47 4.61- 

loveer bound . . 3.54 '4.03 ' 4.37 "4.39 4.53 

Number of cases 910 1147 1234 1318 1305 

- 2 years or more of 

college} ** . , ' 

qpper bound . .. .3.56 3.61 4.32 4.49 4.72 

.Median . . . '3.48 ,- '3.60 4.16 ' ,4.47 4.. 54 

• lower'bound . , .3.37 ,3.55' 4.13 4.30 4.38 

Number of cases . 554 738 890 1072 "l084 

BachelcSr's degree:. / • , 

Upper bound . .' 3.34 ' 3.50 3.33 3.73.- 4.90 

. - Median. .... 3.28 3.39 3.32 3.51 4.72 

Lower bound . . "3.13 3.27 3.31 , 3.40 - 4.59 

Nunber of cases 559. 814 . 930 , 1067 14 6 9 

- Advanced degree: • .• ' ' 

Upper bpund : 3.59" 3.73 ' t S.32 3.75" -.5.58 

Median . , . ^ 3.49 3.56 3.29 3.55 ^'-4rF6 

lower bound . . 3.02 3.17 3.19 3.26 •- 4.17 

"Number ofr cases 59 • 80 97 109 M5 



4.70 
4. p. 
4.^6 

2684 



4.95 
4.93 
-^.73 
145K 



4.96 
^-4.94 
\ 4.79 

1268 

5.30 
5.27 

.1901 

6,56 
•6. 09 
6.49 

. 192 



4.65 
4.64- 
4.63 
2757 



5.01 
4.94. 
4.82 
1484 



5.32 

^•;5.ll 

,4.94 
1285 

5. 93 
5.73 
5.57 

1940. 

7*^41 
6.38 
6»19 

. 205 



4.72 
4.57 
4.52 
2817 



5.18V 
•5.09 
4.94 

1473 



5.64 
• 5.36 

• 5,10 
1299 

'*:6.24 
6.06 
5.87 

1950 

7.39 
'6.99 
6.40 • 
212 



Source U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, unpublished tauuMtiuns tiuni the National Longitod»o«l ^ 
Studyof the H»9h.Schoof Class of 1972, ' ' ' * ' ^ 
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Tpfale 2.^ Mec;Jiar^ hourly wage rates of young men by ^ge and education 
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. \ 








Year and^^age 




■ 
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1S73 
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i *4.4d 


5. si 


5.80 






U.J / 




7 f>7 


r . w Xcsn • # « • 


4.25 


5.08 


5,55 


- 5*. 62' 


5; 88 


6.24 


O. 




LiUillsyt^L ^JL WO aero 


.4,i4 


4.99 


5. 40 


5.42 


, 5.60 


5.96 


6 19 


6 7^ 


; &74 ' 


1015 


1216 


1369 


1390 


1493 




151(2 










\ 


















\ 












4.02 V 4.50 


4.98 


5.24 


5.57 , 


6.17 


?n 


6 77 


Msdidn • • • • 


3.76 


4.^1 


4.88 


5.06 


5.31 


5.96 


on 


^n 


Lower Dpuno*^ • • 


' 3.' 74 


4.16 > 


4.63 


. 4.94' 


" 5.24. 


.5.79 






, Number of- cases 


601 


"864 


1062 


12'22 


126#, 


1475 


1514 


1535 


Bachelor's dearee: 


















'•Upper bouni / . 


3.77^ 


3.97** 3.99 


4.00 


5.25 ' ■ 


6. 24^ 


6.49 


7.06 


, -Jledian 


3.75 


3.78 


. 3.76 


•3.75 


5.08 


5.96 


6.20 


6.86 


Lov^r bouid . 


3.71 


3^63 


3.66 


3.73 


4.89 


5.83 


6. 19 


6.78 


Nuniber of cases 


659 


793 


942 


1066 


1436^ 


1946 


-2001 


2035 


Advanced degree: 


















Uppor bound ♦ . ' 


3.77 


4.43 


4.24 


4.35 


5.65 


6.56 


■ 7.63 


7.68 


Me'dian ..... 


3.75 


4.11 


' 3.78 


3.63 


5.22 


6.26 


6. 82 


7.08. 


lower bound r . 


. 3.47 


3.34' 


3.20 


3,30 


4.4Z 


5.58 


6.20 


6.70 


Number of cases 


61 


76 


83 


105 


147 


201 


2as 


.227 / 
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Tdbl« 3 Medun \u.mj\i wwa^e rates of young woman m 1979 .ige-ZS br-for^j and after 'k ^mm b/ ed^^anonst 



* • 



college: 

Ujpper bound . . 4. 08 3.50 

Median I . . . 3.73 3.29 

Lower bo jrj4' . .. 3.23 3ip8 

. Number ot cases 72 131 

Bachelor's degree: .» 

Uipper boWj . ,. 3.45 3.39 

Median ./.... 3.35 3,' 31 

lower bound . . 3.28' . 3.18 

Nuitber of cases 215 502 

Advanced degree: 

Upper bcand . . " 3.69 3.53 

Median . * . , 3125 3.31 

• Lbwer bound . . 3.00 3.14 

. Nuitoer of cases 44 65 



3.71 
3.48 
3.30 

201 

i.53' 
3.33 
3.31 
644 

3.61 
3.43 
3.27 
72. 



3.74 
3.59 

3, 39 
395 

3.56 
3.46 
3.33 

4.64 
3.86 
3.41 
83 



3,87 
3.66 
3.60 
631 

3.86 
3.74 
3.70 
1042 

5,88 
4,96, 
4.21 
118 



4.fi8 
4.54 

4.41 
984 

5.40 
5. 24 
5.06 
1656 

7. 09 
6.60 
6.17 
176 



4.97 

4.79 
4.6? 

.970 

5.79 
5.70 
5.57 . 
1639 

7.63 
7.14 
6. 20 

141 

t 



5.24 
4.97 

897 

6.19' 

5.89 
5.70 
1470 

7.40, 

6.86 
6.33 
88 



5. 36 
5.13 
4.96 
782' 

6.38 

6.22 
6.06 
1065 

7.40 
6.58 
5.33 
42 



5. 65 
5.39 
5.11 
604 

7.13 

5.9tr 

l<j8 



5.65 
S.31 
5,01 
397 



6.03 
5.60 
4,87 
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Edoration level 










Years, before aiid df ter le-j/iny schKXJl ^ 


■ 






- 


in 1979 at age .25 


• 






* 






m 












— 


-4.6 

* 




-2.6 


-1.6 


«-U. D 


0.4 ; 


* 1.4 


2.4 


1 A 

3* 4 


4.4 


5.4 ' 


6.4 


7.4 


Nb*coilege : 








■ 




CorBtant 1980 dolldfs 


* 






...... 












■ 


















Upper bound . . 


- 


- 


- 


3,76 


3.76" 


3.77 


4.16 


4.44 


4. 39 


4.4l 


4,73 


'4, 65 


4.67 


Median . • • . 






- 


3.31 


3.61. 


3. 16 ' 


4i08 


4.36 


4, JO 


4.37 


4.64 


4.64 


4.52 


Lover bcxjnd ♦ . 




- 


- - 


3.00 


3.35 • 


3. 76 


4.0.7 ; 


4.22 


4. 19 


4.26 


4.61 


4.63 


4.50 


Number of cases 


5 


8 


10 


41 


300' 


2238 


2318 


2228 


2^t^6 


2212 


2358 


2287 


2032 


l£ss tftan 2 years 
























of college: 






* 






















l^per hound * 






'4.05 


3,67 


3.75 


4.24 


4.54 


4.7i' 


4.84 


4.96 


5.09 


. 5.23 


5.43* 


* Hediar* • • • 






3.49 


3.3L 


3.65 


4,13 


4.46. 


4.'b4 


4.60 


4.80 


4,96 


5.03 


5.11 


Lower bc^d * . 






3.07 


3.12 


3.62 


4.04 


4.34 


4.49 


4.55 


4.64 


4.81 


4.94 


5.00 


Nqnber of cises 


- 16 


23 


35 


101 


. 513 


1166 


113S 


1094 


iOSff 


1027 * 


'962 


788 


365 



6. 78 • 
*^.64 

4,48 

32. 
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Fabt^ 4 tA^tdt m t.xw^ Vi'Mo.^ m^^n i?t 1979 aq^' 25 b**loife «nct after leivinq ahool, by »?ducj|!onal level 



Education level 
in 1979 at ©98 25 



No CQiiege; 
. fjjpp^ bound . . 
Median « . , . 
lower bour>d . • 
NuTfiser of cases 

Lqss than 2 years 
of college: 
Oipper bound . • 
Median ... * 
liDwer bound • « 
Nupber of cases 

2 years or note of 
college: 
ij^par boiTid . * 
^^ian« » . * « 
tower boused * * 
NL?Tt>er of ca^s 

Bachelor's degree: 
li^jper bpund » . 
Median ^ • « . 
Lower bound . • 
Nmfcer of cases 

Advanced degree? 
tJjpper boisnd » # 
Hedian , * « 
lower boiwd • » 
J*x*>er of cases 



22 



14 



25 



Years betortf artJ dfter leaviny schuol 



-i.6 


-J.b 


-1.6 


H3.6 


0.4 


1.4 . 


'J 4*' 


3.4 


4.4 


5.4 


6.4 


7;4 



























Constant 1980 dollars 



b.26 
4.83 

3.9? 
34 



S.28 
3.80 



4.83 
4.49 

3.76 
91 



4»29 
3.77 

3; 75 
133 



S;l)0 
4.76 
4.47 

376 



4.82 
4.S8 

4.37 



4,71 
4.70 

2225 



5.32 
5.13 
4.98 
1100 



5. 62 
5.44 
5.43 
2311 



5.e7 

5. 51 
1104 



6,08 5.99 

Sr9^ 5,96 

i.ax '-S.- 
Jim 



6.22"^ j6. 6^ 
6.09 




2497 



6.50 
6.20 
6.02 
1010 



6.61 
6.36 
2521 



6.72 
6. 61 
6.45 
910 



6.75 
6. 50 
6.23 
2413 



7.15 
6.90 
6.47 
703 



7.08 
7.05 
6.79 
219S 



7.47 
7.07 
6.2a 

364 



4.47 


4.5i 


4.48 


4.42 


4,72 


Jm / A. 


6.0i 


6.41 


6. 61 


6.78 


7.09 


7.57 


8.55 


4.14 . 


4.32 


4.15 


4.17 


4.54 


5.5£. 


5. 84 


6.21 


6. 29 


6.38 


6.76 . 


7.07 


8.25 


3.75 


3.76 


.3.77 


3,89 


4.48 


5.34 


5.62 . 


6.07 


6.19 


6.19 


6. 51 


6.33 


5,73 


115 


U6 


264 


475 


803 


I13i 


109O 


969 


828 


649 


397 


120 


54 


3.7^ 


3.85 


3.98 


4.2^ 


4.63 


6.16 


6, 62 




7.55 


7.68 








3.71 


3.76 


3.76 


4.15 


4.49 


5.96 


6. 61 


6. Hi 


7.07 


7.06 








3.65 


3,73 


3. 66 


3,96 


4,28- 


5. 79 


6.41 


6. 62 


6.93 


5. 59 








296 


531 


635 


e03 


1061 


1637 


1557 


132 J 


788 


58 


14 


2' 


1 ■ 


4.82 


4.45 


4.59 


5,30 


5.93 


7.94 


8.43 


8.65 










s 


3.66 


3.53 


3.75 


4.52 


5.15 


6.98 


7.69 


8.04 




** 








3,07 


3.03 


3.30 


3.82 


4.13 


6.34 


6.94 


6.60 




MB 








43 


64 


60 


101 


131 


183 


130 


58 


23 


5 


2 


2 


1 
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